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The illowing Menettel of Ale xander Toa 
er the substance of it, appeared in the Intelli- 


gencer several years ago, and it hus several times 


been suggested that it might again be published 
to profit, as it was then without a sufficient 
voucher for its authenticity, or a satisfactory 
statement of facts in relation to the man himself. 


[t is substantially the “ Memorial of E:dward | 


Young, concerning his brother 

Edward was an Elder of New York 
Monthly Meeting during the few latter years of 
his life. 


judgment and retentive memory. 


Young” 
IIe was a man of clear pereeption, sound 


twice attended Philadelphia Yearly Mecting, 
with a minute from his Monthly Meeting, but 
rat among us asa silent traveller, though emi- 
nently giftel and qualified for service in the 
church. 

Alexander, like many other good men, had. 
some singularities that operated in the minds of | 
some as a barrier to the memorial passing regu- 
larly through the Monthly Meeting, as usual, but | 
on cons valting with some valuable members of | 
his Monthly Meeting 


judgment, that it chen go forth as Edward | 


Young's Memorial concerning his brother Ale Ke | 


ander Young, deceased, formerly of Marlborough, | 


&e. J. F. 
Gwynedd, 11th mo. 18th, 1854. 


Memorial of ALEXANDER Youna, formerly of) 
Marlhorough, Ulster County, New York, who 
died in the city of New York, Sixth mo. 19th, 
1844. 


Alexander Young, the subject of this memoir, 


was born in the year 1766; his parents were 


Alexander | 


He once or | 


, they were united in the’ 
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John‘and Dorcas Y oung, of the town of Marlbo- 
rough, Ulster County, State of New York, by 
whom he was educated in the principles of the 
Society of Friends. 

Being from early life religiously inclined, he 
| was in a good measure preserved from those vani- 

ties, by which the minds of youth are too gene- 

| rally captivated ; and through the operation of 
divine grace on his tender mind, he was early in- 
clined to seck an acquaintance therewith, im 
which concern he was aided by the care and 
counsel of an affectionate parent, of whom he 
thus speaks : 

“ To this grace my mind was in the early part 
of my life turned by the pious instruction and 
example of a mother, in a more particular man- 
ner as an instrument, in co-operation with its own 
immediate office in the work of renovation. Unte 
this my infant spirit was often drawn to suppli- 
eate its Iloly Author so to overrule all the powers 
of this natural life, as to give his grace the vic- 
tory over all the passions and affections of human 
nature in my soul, let me have to suffer what- 
ever [ might in the warfare of mortifying the 
| deeds of the flesh ; and often has it been realized 
in dispensations of the deepest humiliations of 
all the powers of the flesh, by which the prayer 
of my infant mind has been answered in a way 
of direct opposition to the will of man; the re- 
ducing and bumbling of which into and under 

the dominion of the cross of Christ, has set my 

| soul at liberty in that life that is above the power 
of death, in which is the end of all sorrow. A\l- 
though I have nothing left in my condition that 
‘has either form or e: omeliness, yet to me all is 
gain, if so be that I may win Christ.” 

In the twenty-eighth year of his age he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Lawrence, daughter of Jonathan 
and Elizabeth Lawrence, and settled on a new 
farm wholly destitute of improvement. Having 
| thus become the bead of an increasing family, he 
| says: 

“T felt myself strongly bound, both by the 
| ties of affinity and pate rnal affection, which ope- 
!rated as powerful incentives to improve the ad- 
vantages that were before me, to obtain for them 


| 


* support, and to give them such an education 


as should qualify them to become useful mem- 
bers of civil and religious society.’ 

Thus cireumstanced, pursuits of a pecuniary 
nature seemed for a time to have gained the as- 
cendancy in his mind. During this time he at- 
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tended a small meeting held at the distance of 
between two and three miles, under the care of a 
committee of the Monthly Meeting. 

His mind was at length brought under an ex- 
ercise from a renewed conviction, ¥ which had in 

early life been sealed thereon, that it would be 

required of him to bear a testimony to the effi- 
eacy and all sufficiency of that grace that God 
has given toall men , by which ever ry one, through 
obedience to its teaching t, is put into a capacity 
to work ont his own salvation. Under a sense 
of the weight and important responsibility of so 
great a work, he says: 

«1 was often tempted to seek a refuge from it 
by flight. A panne with the requisition | 
was death in effect to all the powers of my natu- 
ral life.”’ 

Under this exercise he vainly sought a substi- 
tute for his obedience to the divine requisition, 
“which,” he says, “ proved to be like Jonah’s 
fleeing from the presence of the Lord, and going 


to Tarshish and paying the fare thereof, which | 


became to him a fruitful source of aftliction,’ 
Ife, at length having learned obedience by the 


things which he suffered, submitted to what he 
believed to be a Divine command, and about the | 
e:me forth in a living testi- | 


44th year of his age 
mony to the efficacy of that divine principle, a 


manifestation of which is given to every man to | 


profit withal; and notwithstanding he passed | 
through many trying dispensations in relation to 
his temporal concerns, they all appeared to have 
an effect to establish his confidence in the truth, 


and to settle his mid more firmly on that foun. | 


dation, against which nothing can prevail. 


About the year 1824 or 5, he removed to New | 


York, where he continued to labor in the exer- 
cise of his gift in the ministry; and as he ad- 


vanced toward the decline of life his mninistry was 


attended with an increase of divine life and au- 


thority. 


parts of his Yearly Meeting, and from testimony 


received, it appears his meetings were largely at- | 
tended, and his ministry edifying and very ac- | 


ceptable. 

He manifested a decp felt concern for the pro- } 
motion of the cause of truth and righteousness | 
amongst mankind; he was an affectionate hus- 
band, a tender father, a kind neighbor, and an 
example of Christian humility, being very free 
in conversation which was iustructive and tended 
to edification. He was diligent in the attendance | 
of mectings for worship and discipline. 

For several months previous to his death he | 
was attended with dizzy sensations in his head, 
which he considered as a prelude to his approach- 
ing dissolution. During this time he was closely 
tried with the absence of that light which had 
been his stay and staff through life; but he 
seemed to have an evidence that this absence was 
wercifully designed for his advancement in Chris- 
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And as he felt his mind drawn forth in | 
the aboundings of gospel love, he visited divers | 
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tian resignation, and he felt willing to endure all 
the trials and afflictions that his heavenly Father 
saw fit to lay upon him. 

The following are some of the expressions 
during his last sickness, which were taken down 
as they flowed from his lips. 

On third day, the 11th of 6th mo., 1844, he 

| had a paralytic attack, when it appeared as though 
he could live but a very short time, which being 
observed by some present, he revived and replied, 

| “ Po you call this dying? It feels to me like 
| just beginning to live.” 

Afier recovering a little from its severity, he 
was able to converse, though with an impaired 

| voice ; his conversation was of the most interest- 
i ing character, and it seemed like intelligence 
' from the spiritual world. 
For about five days from the time he was taken 
sick, he appeared almost constantly in this frame 
of mind, and could the weighty expressions and 
advice to his numerous friends and connections 
have been preserved during this time, they would 
‘have comprised a volume, and in this remarkable 
i state his mind appeared entirely absorbed in spi- 
ritual realities. He said, he enjoyed ‘a thou- 
sand fold more at that time, than he ever before 
had tasted, or even asked of his Heavenly Fa 
| ther. 
He frequently said, “can this be death, can 
this be the great enemy so much dreaded by me? 
‘He has lost all bis terrors; it feels to me like the 
| very beginning of life. I never before felt such 
happiness as 1 now feel; no, not in the prime of 
my life, in the midst of my greatest earthly 
an affec- 
tionate family and the kindest friends ; not even 
ithen did I feel a thousendth part of the happi- 
‘ness [ now enjoy on this bed of death.” He 
earnestly entreated some Friends who called to 
‘see him, “to look to God their Creator for their 
present and everlasting happiness ; it will do for 
you What it has done for me; it has made this 
bed of death a bed of down. Iam at this mo- 
ment surrounded by angels and archangels, and 
Tecan hear their melodious songs sounding in 
| my spiritual ears as plainly as 1 can hear your 
voices with my natural ears.” And again: “1 
now understand the reality of Death being swal- 
lowed up in victory; 1 have passed the valley of 
Lions and am now on the Lord’s Mountain, where 
death has no sore power, where no Lion or un- 
clean thing can come near, butall partake of the 
\lamb-like nature. I have received the spirit of 

| adoption, and received food immediately from 
the hand of my heavenly Father.” 

| He spoke of ‘ angels and blessed spirits stand- 

ss around the throne, with whom he was soon 


health and prosperity, surrounded by 


to join in bonds of brotherhood. ” Again: “ My 
communications with the spiritual world are 
much plainer to my view than the natural, and I 
see things ‘not lawful to utter.’ ” 

A Friend, who is a minister, coming into his 
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room, Alexander reached out his hand, saying 
“[ have anticipated sceing thee once more in 
mutability.” The Friend said, “ How is thee?” 
he answered “ lacking nothing.” The Friend 
observed, 1 have been satisfied for some time as 
to the health of thy spirit; [ am inquiring con- 
cerning the body. “ That,” he said, * is fast 
prostrating, but the inner man rises higher and 
higher ; thee cannot feel as I feel, thee is ia the 
world and has to feel with the people of this 
world; for the servant is not above the Master, 
and when He, the Master, was in the world the 
sins of the people were laid upon him, and so 
with thee, but I am as one translated ; [ am feed- 
ing upon ripe fruit.” 

‘‘] have no doubt it appears to those around 
me to be an affliction, being in the arms of death, 
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secutors ; he was fed with wormwood and gall, 
while | have that which is most agreeable. And 
at the time of his greatest suffering, his heavenly 
Father saw fit to hide his face from him, while 
I have constantly his presence, and thousands of 
angels ministering to me. On reviewing these 
things I cannot see why I should be thus fa- 
vored.”” 

To a Friend, whom he was affectionately ad- 
dressing, he observed—“ It is the wish of my 
heavenly Father to make thee as happy as I am, 
and I-see his name written upon thee ;” who re- 
plying, “1t cannot be; I am too unworthy ;” he 
observed, ‘* My heavenly Father can wash away 
all thy sins and iniquities, as he has mine, for 


| I thought mys-lf among the most unworthy, but 


Father is with me and drives away all fear.” | 
He frequently mentioned with thankfulness that | 
he was favored with a constant ray of heavenly | 
glory, and that not a cloud was permitted to | 


pass between him and his God. “ The vail of 
the temple is rent in twain, and I am admitted 
into the holy of holies, where I see and hear things 
Ihave no right to name. And if those I am now 
addressing could sce the glory I am permitted to 
see, they could not endure it.” 


bed was the happiest that he had ever laid on: 
he rejoiced in the sufferings of the body, and 
that he was permitted to experience the ieality 
of the three hoiy children passing through the 
fire without injury, or the smell of fire being 
found on their garments, “ for,” said he, “ the 
Lord was with them as he is with me; I never 
before conceived, nor had it entered my heart, 
that there was such great happiness and glory 
for meas I now enjoy, and shall soon enter more 
in the fulness of. 1 can fully appreciate the zeal 
of the martyrs, and if I had a thousand lives, I 
should rejoice to part with them all for the glori- 
ous reality that is so brilliantly opened to my 
view.” 

“T feel that I have not suffered enough to 
entitle me to what 1 now enjoy, and the still 
brighter prospects before me.” Le frequently 
observed, “can it be possible that 1, who am so 
unworthy and the least among my brethren, should 
be thus favored by my heavenly Father as to be 
a partaker of his glory and to be fed by his own 
hand ?” 

IIe repeated the gratitude he felt to his 
heavenly Father for the constant sunshine and 
consolation with which he was pleased to favor 
him during his sickness, saying: “I have con- 
stantly the light of my Father shining upon me, 
while I am lying as it were upou a bed of down, 
with the kindest friends administering to my 
wants. But how was it with the holy Jesus? 
He suffered the most agonizing death of the 
cross, in the midst of his cruel enemies and per- 


| he has washed away all my transgressions and 
but death has no terrors to me; my heavenly | 


covered me with a pure white robe without spot 
or wrinkle, aud my imperfections and weaknesses 
are remembered no more.” 

He said, “I now feel and understand how the 
blood of Christ has cleansed away all my sins. 


‘But [ have no allusion to the outward blood of 


the man Jesus who was crucified without the 
gates of Jerusalem, but the spiritual Christ and 
his spiritual blood which has redeemed me.” 

To his little grandchildren he spoke very ten- 


| derly, saying, that God who made the world, the 
He often expressed thankfulness that hisdeath- 


sun and all tiiugs visible to your sight, is your 
tender Father, and wants you to be good children, 
and if you are obedient to him and to your pa- 
reuts, he will make you as happy as your grand- 
father, who enjoys more than the world has 
power to bestow ; and when you die you will join 
the blessed society of your grandfather, and of 
George Fox, and many other good men you have 
heard much about.” 

He at one time observed that he had forgotten 
what his name had been, but it then came to his 
remembrance that he had been called Alexander 
Young, and that a new birth was now brought 
forth, and his heavenly Father had given hima 
new name, which was written in heaven, which 
none could read but those who were taught of 
his heavenly Father. At another time he said, 
“The heavenly host are gathering round me, 
and rejoicing ever the heavenly babe. You are 
unxious to keep me here; but the heavenly host 
will soon take me from you and carry me to the 
arms of my heavenly Father.” 

He frequently spoke of the glorious appearance 
that every thing wore around him; the sounds 
he heard were as music in his ears, the very air 
was perfumed with a fragrance. 

Ilis little grandson Charles, noticing his happy 
stite of mind, said: “I think grandfather will 
Lave a good certificate ;” alluding to the certifi- 
eates of admission spoken of in Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, which he had lately been reading. “ Yes, 
Charles,” he replied, “thy grandfather has a 
good certificate, which will give him admission 


into that glorious City, in the presence of God 
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himself, partaking of all the rich dainties from 
his bountiful table forever.” 

He said it was his wish that as many might 
be present at his close as might be convenient, 


that they might sce a Christian die. He wished 
to be remembered in love to all his friends, and 
lamented the degeneracy of our sinking society 
feeding on the letter. 

On first day, being about the fifth from the 
time he was taken, after a very interesting com- 
munication to a number of friends, he observed 
that he now felt as though he had nothing more 
to offer; and from that time he communicated 
but little, his work appearing to be accomplished. 
It now began to be difficult to understand him, 
but he appeared to continue in a sweet frame of 
mind, as he gradually drew towards his close ; 
and about the last expression that could be dis- 
tinctly understood was, that the heavenly host | 
were increasing around him, and that he should 
very soon be taken from us. On Third day the 
19th of 6th mo., 1844, about 12 o'clock, he ' 
quietly breathed his last, and no doubt has en- 
tered into the fruition of that felicity of which | 
be was favored with such a glorious foretaste ; | 
and on fifth day of the week, was interred in 
Friends’ burying-ground, after a meeting held in | 
Hester street. 








EARLY PIETY.—NO. XXIII. 


Blessing Fenn, daughter of Joseph and | 
Patience Fenn, of Cork, was born the 8th day | 
of the 4th mo. 1700. She was a child of a 
weakly constitution, and for several years very | 
sickly, but of a ripe and ingenious wit. For the 
most part, whilst she had health and strength, ' 
she delighted to be employed about some busi- 
ness that was innocent and profitable, not loving 
idleness; and also was much delighied in read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, and other good books, 
and would often make her remarks on several 
passages as she read, acd speak of them to her 
mother, asking several weighty questions. She 
was very dutiful to her parents, and extraor- 
dinarily tender of her mother; who was sickly. | 
She loved honest Friends, but would be troubled 
when she behe!d any, professing truth, behave | 
themselves unseemly. 

Some weeks before she died, her mother went | 
with her a mile or two out of the town, to a| 
acighbour’s house, for the benefit of the fresh air, 
where she continued until she ended her days. 

In the time of her sickness, she was very | 
careful of her mother, and would often keep her 
pain much to herself, lest her mother should be | 
troubled. ‘The sharpness of the pain, together 
with her great weakness, would cause her at 
times to fret, and speak a little angrily to the | 
nurse that attended her, but she would soon be 
sorry for it, and say to the nurse, “ Do not take 
any notice of what I say, for I love thee very 


well ;” and would discourse sweetly with her, 
and give her good advice. 

She did not seem to take much notice of her 
end being so near, till the morning before her 
departure ; at which time, her mother perceiving 
an alteration in her, asked her if she was willing 
to leave her. She answered, ‘* What the Lord 
will.” Her mother replied, “It is hard for me 
to part with thee.” After a little pause, she 
said, “It is true I am very weak, but the Lord 
is able to restore me to thee again;”” and more 
to that effect, which was thought to be spoken to 
prevent her mother's grieving for her. Her 
mother asked her if she was willing to see a 
Friend who was expected in town soon: she 
answered, “ Yes, or any honest Friend.” 

In the afternoon two Friends came to visit 


| her, and being in the room with her mother, the 


nurse was on the bed by her; she said, “‘ Nurse, 


| dost thou think I shall live till to-morrow ?” 


The nurse answered, “Yes, and a great deal 
longer.” ‘No, said she, I shai] not;” and im- 
mediately cried out, “ Lord, help me, Lord, help 
me!” Her mother hearing her, stepped hastily 
to her, and asked her what was the matter. The 
two Fricnds coming to her as she sat up in bed, 
she looked solidly at them and said, “ Pray to 


the Lord that I may have a short and easy pas- 
isage.” One of them said, “ Thou hast had a long 


time of consideration.”” She answered, ‘1 was 
never wanton in the time of my health ;”’ and so 
immediately fell into a great agony, death pains 


seizing her. She again desiring them to pray 
| for a short and easy passage ; a Friend answering, 


said, “ We must wait God’s time, and I believe 
it will not be long.” Her mother asked her 
where her pain was; she said, “ Everywhere.” 
Then she said, “ Lord, give me patience ;” and 
asked several times, “ Will it be long?” After 
some time the extremity of ber pain left her, and 
she sat pretty quietly with her eyes shut; then 
opening her eyes again, a Friend told her she 
had got a little sleep. ‘No,’ said she, “ I was 
enjoying sweetness.” After a little while, her 
pain increased again, but not so violent as before: 
her mother asked if she had a desire to see her 
father; she said, “ Yes, if he will come quickly.” 
Her father being sent for, soon came, with some 
other of her relations, and he, sitting on the bed 
by her, asked her how she did. She looked at 
him, but did not speak; at which her mother 
asked her if she would not speak to her father. 


| She said, “I cannot yet ;”’ being in pain. After 


some time, she looked earnestly at him, and Said, 
“ Father, pray for me, that [ may have a short 
and easy passage.” Ter father, being nearly 
concerned for her, after a little while kneeled 
down by her bedside to pray, and desired that 
as the Lord had been pleased to give her to him, 
he would be pleased to take her to himself, and 
that he might make her passage easy, and all of 
us subject to his will; and more to that effect. 
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concluding with thankfulness for all the mercies 
we receive: at which time she was very quiet 
and attentive. 

After a little while her father asked her if she 
was freely given up in her mind: she said, “ Yes, 
1 am freely.” Being asked if she was willing to 
leave her father and mother, she said, “ Yes, I 
am.” After that she said, ‘‘ Lord, take me to 
thyself.” So she continued in a sweet frame of 
mind; desiring those about her to be quiet, when 
she heard any speaking or noise in the room. 
She remained quiet and sensible to the very last, 
and so died the 12th of the 8d mo. 1713, being 
about 13 years old. 


REMARKS ON RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 


Persons may not be slaves to this world because 
they are not always taiking of another world. 
The deep mysteries of our higher existence, and 
the inward hopes and fears that belong to it, are 
too awful to be lightly syllabled. The experience 
whieh bears the soul teyond the confines of the 
flesh, which takes it from the lower arena of 
conflict to the upper sanctuary of peace; which 
leads it into communion with things not seen, 
and into converse with things not utterable; 
this is no subject for the common ear or for the 
passing hour. What is called religious conver- 


sation is often the least religious; often pre- 


sumptuous, egotistical, impatient, disputatious, 
ungentle, and uncharitable. On the other hand, 
speech in which religion is not named, is fre- 


quently profoundly religious, replete with thought- 
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scious, joyful, gleeful, happy, the more vigorous 
and proportioned will be his boyhood. The boy 
hopes to be a man, but, in not dwelling with too 
intent anticipation on his manhood, but by meetin 
fully the conditions of his boyhood, by being all that 
a boy should be, he will be all the nobler man. 
Not unlike to the natural life is the spiritual life. 
Its healthy growth iscontinuous, and not by starts; 
ina regular succession, and not in impulsive efforts. 
When we try, then, with all our minds, to com- 
prehend our life, when we endeavour with all 
our hearts to be true to it, then let us patiently 
wait, gratefully accept, or faithfully submit, 
according to whatever Providence may order. 
What the hour that now is, honestly requires, 
that let us honestly be, and the next hour, when 
it comes, will not find us unprepared. Always 
in harmony with the occasion, be it work or 
play, be it study or devotion, we may be at ease 
about the future, and go tranquilly along in the 
safety of a righteous conscience. Bearing bravel 
the evils that beset us, doing cheerfully the du- 
ties that are near; trusting in God, guided by 
Christ, fear shall not confound us in the way, 
and Death shall find us ready. Then, as children 
following the messenger of a Parent, we shall 
pass into that unseen world to which Death is 
the solemn and mysterious herald :— 


‘* Know’st thou yesterday, its aim and reason ? 
Work’st thou well to-day for worthy things ? 

Then calmly wait the morrow’s hidden season, 
And fear not thou what hap soe’er it brings !”” 


From “* The Worth of Life,’ by H. Giles. 


ful sauctity, with gracious and elevated feeling ; | The Bishop of Landafi’s definition of ortho- 
humble, courteous, merciful, and liberal; not | doxy—W hatis this thing called orthodoxy, which 
wearying the car with a round of phrases, but | mrs the fortunes of honest men, misleads the 
stirring the soul in its divine faculties, and acting judgment of princes, and occasionally endangers 
on it with a transforming inspiration. Where the stability of thrones? In the true meaning 
such an inspiration is, it will not lose its power, | of the term, it is a sucred thing, to which every 
even though it should not have an utterance, | denomination of Christians lays an arrogant and 
When Moses came down from the mountain, it | exelusive claim ; but to which no man, no as- 
was not by words the people knew that he had sembly of men, since the apostolic age, can 
been with God, but by the glory that rested on | prove a title. It is frequently amongst individu- 


his face. And so it is with all that live purely 
and that live greatly. The blightness that comes 
with them from retirement, shows that they have 
been near to heaven. And persons may have 
their faces towards heaven, and their hearts too, 
and yet not be always thinking of it. That 
with which we have deepest sympathy is not 
forever present to our thoughts, and much less 
excitingly present. Extreme agitation robs us 
of that peace out of which tliere comes forth 
strength,—strength clad in the glorious panoply 
of God. 

In the natural life, we are not better prepared, 
but worse, for the coming stage, by propelling 
the mind too eagerly into it. The child hopes 
to be a boy, but does not torment himself in the 
interval with eares that have not come ; and, the 


| als of the same sect nothing better than sell- 
sufficiency of opinion, and pharisaical pride, by 
which each man esteems himself more righteous 
thon his neighbors. It may perhaps be useful 
| in cementing what is called the alliance between 
church and state; but if such an alliance ob- 
structs candid discussions, if it invades the right 
of private judgment, if it generates bigotry in 
churchmen, or intolerance in statesmen, it not 
only becomes inconsistent with the general prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, but it impedes the pro- 
gress of the kingdom of Christ, which we all 
know is not of this world. 


7 mo. 28, 1795.—I have seen that there is an 
increasing evil, which has done abundance of 
hurt in our religious society, viz. covetousness, 


more he is really a child, the more he is uncon-{ or an anxious desire after the riches of this world. 
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It appears to me that the understandings of many 
have thereby become so darkened as not to see 
the beauty and excellency of the pure Truth, nor 
to enjoy its precious heavenly influence as the 
chiefest good attainable on this side the grave. 
The god of this world is presenting the glory of 
it to those who have escaped its gross pollutions, 
and under many plausible pretences many are 
caught with its gilded baits, or are in great 
danger thereof.—Jsaac Martin’s Journal. 


Vision of Joseru Hoaa, deceased, who was an 
eminent Minister of the Society of Friends. 


In the year 1803, in the eighth or ninth 
month, I was one day alone in the field, and 
observed the sun shone clear, but a mist eclipsed 
its brightness. As I reflected upon the singu- 
larity of the event, my mind was struck into a 
silence the most solemn I ever remember to have 
witnessed; for all my faculties were low, and 
unusually brought into deep silence. I said to 
mysclf, what can all this mean? I do not re- 
collect ever before to have been sensible of such 
feelings. And I heard a voice from Heaven say : 
“This which thou scest which dims the bright- 
ness of the sun is a sign of present and coming 
times. I took the forefathers of this country 
from a land of oppression. I planted them here 
among the people of the forest. I sustained 
them, and while they were humble I blessed 
them and fed them, and they became a nume- 
rous people; but now they have become proud 
and lifted up, and have forgotten me who nour- 
ished them and protected them in the wilderness, 
and are running into every abomination and evil 
practice of which the old countries are guilty, 
and have taken quietude from the land, and 
suffered a dividing spirit to come among them. 
Lift up thine eyes and behold.” And I saw 
them dividing in great heat. This division began 
in the Church on points of doctrine. It com- 
menced in the Presbyterian Society, and went 
through the various religious denominations, and 
in its progress and close its effects were the same. 
Those that dissented went off with high heads 
and taunting language; and those who kept to 


their original sentiments appeared exercised and. 


sorrowful; and when the dividing spirit entered 
the Society of Friends, it raged in as high a) 
degree as in any [ h: 1d before discovered. As 
befure, those who kept to their ancient principles 
retired by themselves. 

It appeared in Lodges of Freemasons. It 
broke out in appearance like a voleano, inasmuch 
as it set the country in an uproar for a length of 
time. 
States, and did not stop until it produced a civil 
war, and abundance of human blood was shed in 
course of the combat. The Southern States lost 
their power, and slavery was annihilated from 
their borders. Then a monarchical power arose 


Then it entered politics in the United | 
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—took the government of the States—established 
a national religion, and made all the people trib- 
utary to support its expenses. I saw them take 
propeyty from Fricnds to a large amount. I was 
amazed at beholding all this, and I heard a voice 
proclaim: “ This power shall not always stand, 
but with it I shall chastise my Church until they 
return to the faithfulness of their forefathers, 
Thou seest what is coming on thy native land for 
its iniquities and the blood of Africa, the remem- 
brance of which has come up before me. This 
vision is yet for many days.” 

I had no idea of writing it for many years, 
until it beeame such a burthen, that for my own 
relief I have written it.—Copied, by request, from 
Frederick Douglass's Paper. 


“ CHILDREN SHOULD BE SEEN—NOT HEARD.” 


Among the early lessons which my mother 
taught me, I well remember an old proverb: 
“* Children should be seen—not heard.” 

I had a pretty distinct idea of its meaning, es- 
pecially as she took occasion to repeat it when 
wy love of talking led me to express my opinion 
too freely for my years. By and by I understood 
it fully. I saw that I must quietly listen when 
those who were older than myself were speaking. 
[ found that my mother did not wish to make 
me unhappy by repressing my childish sociability. 
She only strove to teach me the proper time and 
place for it. Iam nota child now, but I still 
keep some of my childish expressions. And 
when I hear little boys and girls talking loud 
and constantly in the presence of those older 
than themselves, I think how much more lovely 
it is for “children to be seen and not heard,” 
in the sense that my mother taught it to me. I 
love to see children play; I love their bright, 
happy faces; [ even love to hear them m: ake a 
a noise ; but the Bible tells us that “ there is a 
time for every thing.” So then we must believe 
that there is a time for them to listen quietly to 
the conversation of those older than themselves ; 
| to be gentle, and careful not to disturb them by 
unnecessary questions, or by saying what they 
think, what they have done, or willdo. I always 
feel interested when I seca child paying respect- 
ful attention to his parents, teachers, or older 
friends. 1 think that he is laying up thoughts 
which will make him, at some time or other, 
worthy to be heard. 

I wish that all the boys and girls who read 
this would remember how much they may learn 
by quiet attention ; and when the time-worn pro- 
verb, ‘Children should be seen, not heard,” 
sounds harshly to them, let them never think it 
means that they are troublesome little creatures, 
and must never make a noise, or talk, when they 
love to do both so well. No, no; they are the 
bright dew-drops which sparkle amid the green 
leaves ; ; and the world would be very lonely with- 
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outthem. It only tells them to listen respectfully 
in the presence of those older than themselves ; 
to cultivate a gentle, quiet manner. Perhaps at 
some time I may tell you the story of a little boy 
I once met, whose conduct strongly reminded we 
of my mother’s early lessons. 1 think that you 
would join me in saying that he would have ap- 
peared much better if he had been taught to ob- 
serve more, and express his own opinion less. 
And now, if any of the little boys and girls, who 
read this will treasure up the spirit which the 
good old proverb teaches, [ shall feel amply re-| 
paid for my pleasant talk with them this beauti- 

ful morning. —N. ¥. Independent. 


GALILEO GALILEI. 


Galileo Galilei was born at Pisa, in Ltaly, in 
1564. Intended by his father for the medical | 
profession, he was educated in the University of | 
Pisa; but conceiving a dislike to the study of 
medicine, the predominant bias of his mind led | 
him to cultivate an acquaintance with Mathe- | 
matics, and with the other sciences connccte 
with it. 

Happening one day to be in the church at 
Pisa, he remarked the regular and periodic move- 
ment of a lamp suspended from the roof of the 
cathedral : he also observed the equal duration of | 
its oscillations, whether great or small, and this 
he confivmed by repeated experiments. Having 
satisfied himself as to the phenomena itself, he 
immediately perceived the use to which it might 
be applied for the exact measurement of time ; 
and he employed it fifty years afterwards for the 
construction of a clock intended for astronomical 
observations. 

Galileo united with the study of mathematics 
that of physics ; and particularly that of mechan- 
ics and optics. Being informed that Jansen, a 
Dutchman, had invented a glass which made 
distant objects appear as if they were near, he 
turned his attention to the subject, and invented 
and constructed the telescope, au instrument, by 
which, as he says, objects appear magnified one 
thousand times. Turning his instrument towards 
the heavens, he was astonished by the objects 
presented to his view. On the surface of the 
moon, he saw lofty mountains and deep valleys. 
The galaxy or milky way, he discovered to be a 
crowded assemblage of fixed stars, invisible to 
the naked eye. Venus he found to vary in its 
phases, like the Moon. He observed that the 
figure of Saturn presented an ¢longated appear- 
ance, which astronomers have since demonstrated 
was produced by the ring which surrounds the 
planet. Jupiter he saw with four moons, which 
he named Medicean stars; and on the sun’s disk 
he perceived spots, from the motion of which he 
inferred that the sun revolves about its axis. As 
the information spread throughout Europe, it 
became the cause of much speculation and debate 
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among the circles of philosophy.—Many doubted, 
and refused to believe such novel and unlooked 
for announcements, because they ran counter to 
all the preconceived notions which then prevailed 
in the learned world. 

It is curious, and may be instructive to con- 
sider, to what absurdity, ignorance and prejudice 
carried many of those who made pretension to 
learning and science. ‘ Here, at Padua,” writes 
Galileo, “is the principal professor of philosophy, 
whom I have repeatedly and urgently requested 
to look at the moon and planets through my glass, 
which he pertinaciously refuses to do, lest his opin- 
ions should be overturned.”” He removed from 
Padua to Florence,but experience proved that he 
could have no security at the court uf a prince who 


| was obliged to keep up appearances with the 


court of Rome. His doctrine of the universe was 
represented by the clergy as contrary to Serip- 
ture, and he was cited to appear personally at 
Rome, and defend himself. But notwithstanding 
his arguments, the theologians named by the 
Pope came to the following conclusion : 

“To maintain shat the sun is placed immo- 
vable in the centre of the world, is an opinion 
absurd in itself, false in philosophy, and formally 
heretical, because it is expressly contrary to the 
Scriptures: to maintain that the earth is not 
placed in the centre of the world—that it is not 
immovable, and that it has even a daily motion of 
rotation is also an absurd proposition, false in phil- 
osophy, and at least erroneous in point of faith.” 

Galileo was personally interdicted from pro- 
fessing in future the opinion which bad thus 
been condemned, and returned to Florence in 
1617 with grief not easily to be imagined. Dur- 
ing sixteen years he was engaged in preparing 4 
work, in which he undertook to collect all the 
physical proofs of the earth’s motion, and the 
constitution of the heavens, hoping thereby to 
convinee his adversaries. This work was pub- 
lished at Florence in 1632, and so excited the 
theologians of Rome that the werk was con- 
demned and the author ordained to appear before 
the Inquisition. He explained his reasons before 
the authorities and applied himself to the exposi- 
tiou of proofs, which could not be comprehended, 
and after suffering imprisonment he was again 
brougkt before the Tribunal to hear the sentence 
read, and to pronounce the aljuration dictated 
to him, to which the venerable philosopher was 
made to say, “‘I abjure, curse and detest the 
error and heresy of the motion of the earth, &c.”’ 
and to promise that he would never more in fu- 
ture assert any thing, verbally or in writing, 
imputing ‘that the sun is the centre of the 
world and immovable, and that the earth is not 
the centre of the world and movable.” It is said 
that after having pronounced his abjuration, as 
he rose from the kueeling posture, he stamped om 
the ground, and said in an under tone, £ pur si 
muove, it moves, notwitastanding. 
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His books were prohibited, he was condemned 
to suffer imprisonment for an indefinite period, 
and commanded to recite once a week for three 
years, the seven penitcntial psalms. Although 
the tribunal by which he was condemned did not 


exercise towards him the extreme severity of the | 


sentence, he still remained under the surveillance 
of the Inquisition. He still pursued his obser- 
vations until the loss of sight obliged him, at 
the age of seventy-four to discontinue his labors. 
He lived four years in a state of blindness after 
which a slow fever terminated his long and bril- 


liant carreer on the 9th of first month, 1642, | 


(the same year in which Newton was born) at the 
advanced age of seventy-eight years. — Abridged 
from the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 


F 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 2, 1854. 





The accompanying extract from “The Epistle | 


from the Yearly Meeting hgld in London, by 
adjournments, from the 24th of the 5th Month, 
to the Ist of the 6th Month inclusive, 1854,” to 
its Quarterly and Monthly Meetin 
elsewhere, embraces some of the views which are 


gs and Friends 


contained in a pamphlet issued several years since | 


by our Representative Committee. The reader 


is referred to an article in the first number of 
the 8th volume of the Intelligencer, in which 
the ancient testimony of Friends against music 
js fully discussed in its various bearings. 


“ Amongst those gratifications of sense from 
which the members of our religious Society by 
common consent, growing out of what we believe 
to be a root of Christian principle, have with 
much unanimity felt themselves restrained, are 
the study and practice of music. That which is 
of the character ordinarily designated as sacred 
music, not unfrequently stimulates expressions 
and fevlings which are far from being the gen- 
uine breathings of a renewed heart, and tends to 
delude the mind by producing an excitement 
often unhappily mistaken for devotion, and to 
withdraw the soul from that humble, quiet, and 
retired frame in which prayer and praise may be 
truly offered with the spirit and the understand- 
ing also. And as to those musical exhibitions 
in which an attempt is made to combine religion 
with a certain amount of amusement, it is hard 
to understand how a truly Christian mind can 
allow itself to sanction the profanation of the 
sacred name by the attendance of such perfor- 
mancex, where the most awful events recorded 
in Holy Scripture are made the subject of pro- 
fessed entertainment to an indiscriminate as- 
sembly, many of whom make no pretensions to 
religion. That music, on the other hand, which 
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does not in any degree partake of the character 
usually designated as sacred, has, we fear, in 
innumerable instances, allured the feet of the 
| young to the lightness, the gaity, and even the 
dissipation of the world, and thus proved among 
the many snares against which we are enjoined 
, fervently to pray, ‘ Lead us not into temptation.’ 
|The Christian cannot surely devote hours and 
| days in pursuits of this description, without being 
| in danger of unfaithfulness in his stewardship of 
| that time which he is called upon to redeem, and 
|of impairing that tenderness of conscience, and 
that filial fear of offending God, which are among 
| the precious evidences of the work of grace in 
the heart.” 


| 
{ 
i 
| 


| Erratum.—In the Memoir of Oliver W, 
Schofield, in the last number of the Intelli- 


| gencer, third line of the heading, for 1854 read 


“9 


18 
| 


| Diep.—On Third day morning, the 2Ist ult., at 


her late residence in this city, Estuer Moore, 
widow of Dr. Robert Moore, in the 80th year of 
| her age. 


, In Bucks County, on the 28th of Tenth 
month last, of consumption, Exizaretu, daughter 
of Wm. Cadwallader, in the 33d year of her age. 


, on the morning of the 18th inst., at Tren- 
‘ton, N. J., THomas C. Ster.ine, in the 67th year 
| of his age. 

It is pleasant to cherish the memory of those 
who have, to an unusual extent, fulfilled the great 
destiny of their creation; who have loved to visit 
the widowand fatherless in their affliction, and keep 
themselves unspotted from the world. And believ- 
ing our departed friend to have been a bright exam- 
ple of the Christian, we cannot resist the inclination 
to dwell for a moment upon the general excellence 
of his character, hoping thereby to stimulate and 
encourage others to follow him, as we believe he 
endeavoured to follow his blessed Master. 

We are, upon the present occasion, called to 
mourn the death of one whom we dearly loved, 
and for whom, during an intimate acquaintance 
of several years, our love has continually deep- 
ened and increased. 

Thomas C. Sterling was for more than forty 
years a resident of the city of Trenton, where he 
was widely known and universally esteemed. He 
was indeed ‘the friend of the friendless poor,” 
and practically adopted the maxim, ‘‘ My country 
is the world, and my countrymen are all man- 
kind.’ Wherever sorrow or sickness existed 
within his reach, there was he found dispensing 
consolation and assistance. Yet so modest and 
unassuming were his manners, and his mind so 
clothed with humility, that all his deeds of charity 
were silently performed, strictly observing the 
injunction, * Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.’? He was courteous and kind 
to all, and his benevolent features and bright, 
happy smile gave evidence of his native goodness 
of heart. He was a kind and affectionate husband, 
a tender, indulgent father, a warm and devoted 
friend, and few there are of his fellow citizens 


Te 
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who have not been indebted to him at some time 
for disinterested acts of kindness. 


He was an exemplary member of the Society 
of Friends during the greater part of his lite 
(having connected himself with the Society from 
convictions of duty), diligent in the attendance of 
meetings, and much interested in the maintenance 
of the one to which he belonged. 

Thovgh practically acknowledging the Divine 
Presence everywhere and at all seasons, yet it 
was his frequent custom to retire to his closet and 
devote some time to meditation and prayer. He 
rejoice! in the observance of the first day of the 
week as a day of rest, and was careful to devote 
it to religious duties and calm meditation ; and 
was also concerned that those under his care or 
in his employ, should attend some place of reli- 
gious worship. 

It was his peculiar pleasure to see those around 
him happy, and to minister to their enjoyments ; 
and was at all times ready cheerfully to sacritice 
his own comfort or pleasure to that of others. He 
was a cherished guest in all circles, and his com- 
pany was sought and appreciated by both old and 
young. During his last sickness, he gave ample 
evidence that his ‘“‘ work was finished,” and that 
“there was not a cloud in the way,’ to dim the 
brightness of the future. 


_ He calmly and quietly departed. on the morn- 
ing of the INth inst., near four o’clock. 


His remains were followed to their last resting- 
place by a sorrowing multitude, and being carried 
into Friends’ meeting-house at ‘l’renton, which he 
had so long and faithfully attended, and where he 
was but recently a silent worshipper, a solemn 
meeting was held, at which several affecting tes- 
timonies were borne, and all were warned of 
“the short duration of the life of man,” and en- 
courazed to “make their calling and election 
sure.”’ It was an occasion long to be remem- 
bered, and we doubt not aspirations were raised 
in many minds, that they might hereafter so live, 


*That when the summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of Shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of Death. 
They go, not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourzed to his dungeon; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach their graves, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


im FB. 


Philada., 11th mo., 22d, 1854. 


HE WANTS COMPANY. 


“Madam, I think your husband is looking 
upward; making some effgrt to rise above the 
world, toward God and heaven. You must not 
let him try alone. Whenever I see the husband 
strugeling alone in such efforts, it makes me 
think of a dove endeavoring to fly upward, while 
it has one broken wing. It leaps and flutters, 
and perhaps raises itself a little way, and then 
it becomes wearied, and drops again to the 
ground. If both wings co-operate, then it mounts 
easily.” — Dr. Payson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A BEAUTIFUL CIRCUMSTANCE. 
The Influence of a Child upon the Insane. 
A few weeks ago, our fellow-citizen, Edward 
C. Jones, whose faithful labors in behalf of the 
insane patients at Blockley Almshouse for six 


| years past are well known to this community, 


took his little daughter to observe the effect 
which her presence might produce upon the dis- 
ordered minds assembled. The result was most 
happy and beautiful. One of the male patients 
who was about concluding his mid-day repast, 
arose from his seat when she caught his eye, and 
with peculiar urbanity and almost feminine grace- 
fulness presented her with an apple, another one 
pulled a branch from one of the large trees grow- 
ing in the yard and gave it to her, evidently 
with as much pride and satisfaction as if he had 
been handing her the sceptre of a kingdom, while 
a third shortly after took her by the hand and 
| tenderly conducted her across the yard to the 
large grated door from which some violent pa- 
tients were looking out. Their wildness was at 
once followed by docility, and several extended 
their hands to her through the bars. When the 
little innocent was introduced among the female 
patients, the scene was truly pathetic in its char- 
jacter. The predominant impulse was to embrace 
| her, and that little child appeared to restore the 
| balance of their minds. As though by magic, 
their shattered faculties seemed to recover a 
momentary equipoise, and it was throughout a 
scene of melting tenderness. To the Christian 
philanthropist such an incident is doubly touch- 
ing, and to the psychologist it clearly shows that 
the remembrance of childhood’s hours brings up 
the most agreeable associations, even to a mind 
unbalanced and a weakened intellect. The fact 
that there is aun atmosphere of purity and peace 
in which childhood moves, and which constitutes 
its very being, would seem to impress even the 
deranged understanding with the pleasing con- 
sciousness, that in its presence we are bearer to 
the angels and to God. In visiting our Insane 
Institutions, would it not be well for the kind- 
hearted to take with them a gentle little one, 
and afford a few moments of unalloyed tran- 
quillity to those whose childhood of joy is now 
sueceeded by the sombre and portentous cloud 
which settles on their Reason, and eclipses their 
dearest hopes. J.J. 
Delaware County, 11th mo. 14, 1854. 


If men seek the kingdom of God within them, 
in the exercise of faith and in right dispositiens, 
instead of seeking it in outward ceremonies and 
practices, they will not fail to find it. 

Always remember that the soul of man was 
designed to be the Temple of the Living God. 
In that temple, formed for eternity, He desires 
to dwell, much more than in temples made with 
human hands. Lie himself built it, and when, 
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in the exercise of faith, we permit him to enter, 
He exercises there a perpetual priesthood.— 
Guyon. 


The following letter from Liberia was written 
by a colored man who is now a resident of Mon- 
rovia. It furnishes an interesting sketch of the 
country, some of which we think will be new to 
our readers. 


LIBERIA AS IT IS. 
Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 
Monrovia, Tuesday, June 20, 1854. 

In my last communication I promised you this 
at an earlier date, not knowing then that I 
should have to encounter several attacks of the 
fever, and be left curtailed of twenty pounds of 
flesh, and so weak as scarcely able to my guide 
pen. For mere writing, where the author is not 
certain of pecuniary reward, nor even a just ap- 
preciation of his motives by those he addresses, 
it cannot be expected that he will (when sick 
half his time) feel ever ready to negleet private 
interest for the public good. But I am pleased 
to inform you that these attacks of fever have 
not been so severe on me as is common with 
many new comers. 
ble the fever and ague well known in the western 
States, but does not operate on all alike. Many 
have fever, and no chills till they have been 
here several months ; some have chills first sue- 
eeeded by a fever, which continues off and on 
for months; others have occasionally attacks of 
fever which they can throw off in a few hours 
perspiration ; a very few, perhaps three per cent., 
have neither fever, chills, nor any other sickness. 
In my own case, I have not suffered from chills 
and fever so much as for the want of desirable 
and suitable light food when free from sickness. 
Many easily become accustomed to eating the 
African rice, palm oil, cassada, plantains, and 
salt beef, salt pork, and salt fish, furnished by 
the Colonization Society. 

But despite of all my efforts to like these 
things, while going through my acclimati-n, I 
have found it pleasanter either to obtain a milder 
and more oppropriate regimen at private expense, 
(which is a difficult thing on account of the 
scarcity of fresh meat and vegetables,) or abstain 
almost entirely from eating, anl grow poor and 
weak, than participate in such luxuries. Now 
these things are good enough in themselves-— 
good for persons in health and those already ac- 
climated, but they are a very unpleasant diet for 
the sick. Yet this is not the fault of the Coloni- 
zation Society, but of the people here, who raise 
vegetables only sufficient for their own supply, 
and leave the raising of cattle to the natives. 
While they might be raised in any quantities, 
the fact of their scarcity remains. Only a few 
persons, while going through their acclimation, 
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can find a day in which they feel strong and well, 
and consequently they may be regarded as sick 
in a greater or less degree during this whole 
period. I can only give you a faint idea of what 
the :African fever is. It assumes such a variety 
of forms, and attacks it subjects in so many dif- 
ferent ways, that there can be no definite rule 
on which you can rely. Some persons take it 
one week after arrival, some at the expiration of 
five, six or seven wecks, and others at the close 
of as many months. Some regard themselves as 
acclimated in six, nine months ora year, and 
the majority not till they have lived here from 
two to four or six years. On this subject Iam 
not disposed to say more at present. I have 
spoken of this because, wher I was in the States, 
it was one of the most particular points on 
which I desired information, and one on which 
my correspondents here either said less than the 
whole truth, or were always silent. Another 
important thing which I ought not to pass over, 
is the fact that I have fully satisfied myself b 

inquiries of the inhabitants and of British and 
Awerican naval officers, that persons may visit 
Africa at any time of the year, and return to 
their country without having the fever, provided 


| they come on shore during the day and sleep on 
This fever is said to resem- 


shipboard at night. Thus, persons, (if they can 
find passage,) may visit all the towns of impor- 
tance along this coast if they only keep clear of 
the land breeze at night by sleeping on ship. 
This has suggested to me the probability that in 
a few years, many persons, both white and 
colored, will visit this land of mystery, and then 
some colored Yankee will have to build a float- 
ing ship-boarding-house to accommodate those 
who do not care to be acclimated. But those 
who sleep on shore and then embark for America 
before they are acclimated, run nine chances of 
ten of taking the fever and dying on the passage. 
The recent case of Mr. Merritt, a visitor from 
Ohio, and of Mr. Cauldwell, of New-York, are 
instances to the point. But according to promise, 
I must proceed to a more delicate matter. 

As far as I am able to learn in my short ex- 
perience of six months, society may be divided 
into three classes: the intelligent, respectable, 
wealthy and refined ; the poor respectable labor- 
ing class, into which on account of circumstances 
an inferior class link themselves, and the native 
population consisting of several tribes, as Congoes, 
Eboes, Vies, Pessa, Gouldah, &e. ‘The first, for 
the most part, camg here poor, but intelligent 
and respectable, and having engaged in trade 
with the natives and in foreign commerce, have 
made themselves comparatively wealthy. They 
are very conservative, tenacious of their ancient 
rights and their old landmarks. And perhaps it 
is well for the young republic that they have 
been so. For having the power to control all 
other classes beneath them, ambitious schemes and 
hasty measures might have thrown them into 
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state of despotism or anarchy, and brought them 
under the protection of some strong foreign power. 
Their freedom has inspired them with the de- 
sire and necessity of cultivating the intellect, and 
this they have done to an extent that they would 
not have aspired to under their oppression in | 
America. From these are selected the govern- | 
meut. They hold all the offices of power and in- 
fluence, and have taken some pains to qualify | 
themselves for such positions. But having had | 
no opposition till some recent Northern intruders 
came here to find a home, and having kept all 
matters of State, trade, agriculture and commerce, 
safe in nearly the same place, they have been 
apparently satisfied, if they only took care that 
the republic receive no detriment. From this | 
state of things has arisen a new party calling 
themselves Anti-Administrationists, consisting 
of adifferent class of men with different measures. 
They possess a large share of the talent and | 
wealth of the community. Whether they are 

safe and judicious leaders and citizens remains | 
to be seen. As I know but little about their | 








in matters of business, seen wholly inconsistent 
with both of these virtues. Among the aged in 
moral and manly virtues I have sometimes ob- 
served a strong contrast with the well known 
character of the Puritan fathers, but in point of 
cultivated intellect, science and arts the compari- 
son fails. The one combined among their num- 
bers some persons connected with families of rank, 
wealth and education in their fatherland, and 
who were themselves to some extnt scholars, 
artisans and mechanics, led on by men trained in 
the best institutions of their country. The other 
were mainly bondmen, scarred ard worn-out, re- 
leased and expatriated to a pestilential shore as 
a condition of freedom. Asa consequence, with 
all the lights of science pouring upon us, and 


| our commercial relations with some of the most 
| civilized nations, and with their examples of pro- 
| gress, development, and human destiny before 


us—with a soil beneath us whose bosou heaves 
with mineral and agricultural wealth—with a 
beauteous sky whose sun warms and nourishes a 
most prolific land—and vies at eve with an 


politics, and have not sufficiently studied their | Italian sunset—whose clouds weep texrs of 
men, principles and measures, I have had noth- | beauty on fruits and shrubs and trees of perpetual 
ing to do with either party nor any matters of | green and flowers that ever bloom, still with all 





State. This first class of citizens (though not 
progressive in the American sense of the term) 
have more of the spirit of reform and progress 
than is exhibited in the other classes. But this, 
I suppose, is only because the other classes have 
felt themselves oppressed and discouraged, and 
until lately no one has dared to lead them, and 
thus have slumbered a will unexercised and dar- 
ing thoughts suppressed. But the absolute 
necessity of radical reforms in all the depart- 
ments of State, the opening of roads into the 
interior, harbor, river and other internal improve- 
ments, is so glaring, and so imperatively neces- 
sary for the present and future safety and happi- | 
ness of the community, that the people havedecreed 
that since they cannot compel the existing ad- 
ministration to do it a new one must be elected 
that will. The ladies of this class will compare 
well with some of the first, but mainly with the 
middle classes in the States. ‘They are graceful 
in manners, intelligent in conversation, and writ- 
ing, and constantly improving, by » eans of pri- 
vate classes, in the sciences, institute lectures, 
&e. And notwithstanding they are generally 
well instructed in the grammar of our language, 
many of them, from choice or habit, use certain 
inaccurate phrases peculiar to certain classes in 
the Southern States. But in this as well as in 
their better language they are very happy and 
graceful, both as to style and expression. With 
this first class the profession of religion is almost 
universal. In this, as in morals, they resemble 
(as far as one can see who is not behind the 
scenes) the first settlers in New-England, while 
at the same time their general treatment of the 
natives, and the avariciousness of many of them 











these and more, we cannot hold our way and 


keep apace with the least advanced of civilized 
nations. And why this? Because we never 
have had a fair start ; and because, when we be- 
gan the march of nations we had pone of the 
weapons of science and art. The same sun shines 
here gloriously, and the same silvery moon beams 
on our glowing waters as in more northern climes. 
The dusky tribes of Ham, children of a burning 
zone, paddle their light canoes upon our rivers 
and bask at noonday in the meridian sun. Trees, 


| fruits and flowering shrubs flourish without the 


hand of culture. These and the shady tribes are 
all natives of this torrid zone. But woe be to 
us, if we dare lave as freely in their waters or 
brave the fury of their scorching sun. We are 
an exotic plant, offsprings of a foreign clime. As 
!soon as we dare to tread the shores we must 
| battle with disease for months, and when we 
| have passed the fiery ordeal, and conquered the 
enemy, we have well nigh exhausted every energy 
of mind and body. With these shattered wrecks, 
destitute of means, we are expected to conquer 
the land, to prostrate the forests and compel the 
earth to disgorge its illimitable stores of hidden 
treasures. This we cannot do ‘alone for ages. 
We are without capital and means. ‘The moun- 
tain is lofty, the path is steep and winding, lions 





| beset our path at every step, and we are without 


weapons and provisions for defense or advance. 
And yet we are the K:mbassadors of America, 
commissioned to conquer this country and plant 
the banner of the cross, with liberty, republi- 
canism and free institutions in every portion of 
this dark continent. I trust that America will 
not leave us to do this great work alone, a cen- 
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tury behind the times, nor allow any other nation| in America; and in some instances the caste 
to take precedence in this triumph of benevolence | makes a distance between the Afric-American 
and philauthropy. England it is said will again | and native as great almost as that between the 
attempt to plant the arts and sciences and free | Bramins and Shudeas of India. This is a very 
institutions upon the far distant banks of the | great obstacle in the way of civilizing and chris- 
Niger. ‘To America alone be the glory of carry- | tianizing the natives. But in the present state 
ing on the great work with which we are com-, of society it can be easily overcome. One hun- 
missivned, to raise a prostrate nation from the | dred families only need to sect a different exam- 
dust and restore to all Africa the “cup which: ple, and an independent press advocate their edu- 
swarthy Egypt tendered with the arts of peace.’’ cation and civilization, and a public sentiment 
To America at some future day we must look , would soon be formed making the present custom 
for the weapons with which we shall attain this of treating them, disgraceful and odious. Many 
destiny. When she shall have done this she native young men receive wages, and dress some- 
will have added another wreath to her diadem, | times so as not to be distinguished from Ameri- 
more durable and glorious than ever decked the | cans, and sit at the third table and eat with 
brow of tlre Casars—she will have won victories knives and forks, and do many other things as 
in Africa, more splendid than those of Alexander civilized people. To put them at the second 
at Granicus, and Arbela—more brilliant than | table with our American girls would deprive us 
that of Wellington at Waterloo. But I must. of both cook and nurse. But when they become 
not digress. ‘I'he hospitality and benevolence more refined and we obtain better health, we 
of these people is ofa practical kind, and in this shall advance them to the second table, even if 
they are as free and liberal as any people I have we have to do our own cooking and nursing. For 
ever seen. The misery and wretchedness of the this little innovation we are censured by many 
hundreds of destitute slaves, sent to these shores, persons here, who claim that I wish to make the 
is no evidence to the contrary ; for it would be a natives impudent, restless and discontented in 
matter of impossibility for them to sustain or their present condition. All this I can bear and 
even expect to relicve such a mass of wretched- much more, for I may expect a heavicr shaft from 
ness anddestitution without suicide of themselves. America for disclosing these facts. But let 
Besides this, these poor people are generally all the people hear me through before they decide. 
sent up the river to reside beyond the reach of I do not impute any blame to those who choose 


their charity. The middle class are generally to act and think differently from me. This is 
employed as laborers in various capacities, or as. their right. But by example and whatever in- 
small merchants, three cent traders aud specula- | fluence I can lawfully command, I shall oppose 
tors. They have no capital to farm with, and error and oppression in high or low places. I 
many if they had the means would be too lazy. do not claim to be alone in these reformatory 


Some of them having been a few of the freedmen ‘affairs ; there are many generous persons here, 
of different expeditions who have escaped the both old and new-comers, who are endeavoring 
grave, and having had nothing to commence life | to carry out these principles. These natives are 
with after lingering through the fever, a habit humble, subdued and servile creatures. They 
of doing nothing has brought upon them a kind ) are employed in all families as domestic drudges, 
of lazy disposition. Somelike these build a little | literally “hewers of wood and drawers of ‘¢ water.” 
wooden house from six to twelve feet high, with They cook, wash, iron, take care of children, and 
a base about twelve feet by twelve; others a mud_ willingly do anything that is required of them. 
hut rudely thatched, worth about teu dollars, and | The less intelligent ones can always be had in 
there squat down for life, contented to earn! any number, and will work for nothing, except 
enough only to get sufficient rice, eassada, and| the rice and palm-oil on which they subsist. 
palm oil for subsistence ; and many, more indus- | Some few families allow them wages, and thus 
trious, live out to work at common wages, make | their servants are decently clothed. But nearly 
little gardens, take in washing, botch at various | all (like thousands from the bush who visit this 
trades, work well as carpenters, farm with the | town for trade) wear nothing but a filthy rag, 
hoe, raise poultry, ducks, hogs and hairy sheep, | the size of a common cotton handkerchief, about 
and engage in many other honest pursuits of in- | their loins, or occasionally a dirty, greasy shirt; 
dustry. But among both classes may be found | and in this state they perform all duties about 
a few who resemble our regular built New-York | houses. In some families they are allowed per 
loafers. These persons in an infant state of | day a quart of rice, some palm oil, and otherwise 
society might properly be called nondescripts. | well fed. In ocher families they are poorly fed 
The second class are generally a moral, religious , from mere scraps of rice and cassada. In others 
and peaceable community. | again they are not only worked nearly naked, but 

The natives are a very interesting class, but | half starved. And in nearly all families it is 
are not regarded as a part of the common people. | customary to keep a rawhide or cat-o’-nine-tails 
They seem to be separated by acaste as great as | handy, to flog them when they please. And this 
that which divides the whites and colored people | flogging, kickingand cuffing is done toa shameful 
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extent by upstart boys, scolding, brainless women, 

and gentlemen of rank and standing, calling 

themselves Christians. Not only the poor, but 

the rich, do the greater part of this castigation 

with impunity. Such a state of things appears 

strange to a new-comer ; but, when we become 

accustomed to seeing these things, we soon learn 

to think it no wrong, but a necessary evil. I 

have already scen sufficient evidence of the fact 

that the natives are susceptible of a high degree | 
of moral and intellectual culture. Yet dheve | 
have been but little means of any fair develop- 
ment. Missionary efforts have been mainly di- 
rected toward the Afric-Americans, and on them 
have left a hopeful impress, while the aborigines 
have been too much neglected, both by the mis- | 
sionary and the colonist. Iam daily becoming | 
more acquainted with their natural character and | 
disposition, and hope soon to communicate with | 
them better through the medium of their own | 
language. They are a people of interest and | 
promise, and 1 hope to refer to them again in| 
some future communication. 

By the way, I should have mentioned, in this | 
connection that the general custem of native 
boys, us they are called, (men in age,) is to sit | 
on the ground floor of cur mud-floored kitchens, ! 
and, in groups of two or four, eat their rice and i 
palm-cil from an old pot in which they cook it; 
they roll their food in balls and eat with their | 
hands; at night they sleep ona mat in these | 
kitchens or some old cellay ; sometimes they sleep | 
on country bedsteads or hammocks. In most of | 
their habits they are decidedly heathen, and we | 
are so absorbed with the love of gain that we do | 
uot du enough to change their customs. 


ae 3 


| 
| 





THE SHADOW IN THE WAY. 


And I watch the gathering gloom, 
Sunset rays with moonlight blending, 
Peaceful stillness in my room; { 
Then awaken glowing fancies, 
Radiant visions round me play, 
But I know, my heart has told me, 
There’s a shadow in the way. 


’ . . . | 
When the quiet day is ending, 
| 

\ 

{ 





Life is openin: bright before me, 
Youth is mine, and courage strong, 
To go forward in the fature, 
And do battle with the wrong; 
But high aspirations vanish, 
All my sunshine fades away,, 
As I see with cold forebodings 
That dark shadow in the way. 





Earthly scenes are fair and glorious 
In the golden light of morn, 

And the distant mountain summits 
Wear the colors of the dawn. 

Hope with fairest dreams beguiles me, 
Every mament woos delay ; 

O, could I forget the presence 
Or! the shadow in the way. 





Let me linger where the present 
Throws enchantment o’er my soul, 
Where life’s stream is yet untroubled, 
And its waters gently roll; 
Then a whisper to my spirit, 
Murmurs “ Here thou canst not stay, 
Ever waiting for thy coming 
Stands a shadow in the way. 


Then, since I must go and meet it, 
Trembling heart brings no reprieve; 
Grant me fzith, thou great all Father, 
To look upward and believe. 
Thus still following where thou lead’st me, 
Working while ’tis called tu-day, 
I at last may find the shadow 
Was an angel in the way. F. 





These lines were composed by a young man, study- 
ing, or what is called preparing himself for a minister 
of either the Episcopal or Presbyterian Church; and 
in addition to the feelings which accompanied his 
mind on this occasion, falling in company with two 
ministers of the Society of Friends, when the subject 
was discoursed upon he was convinced that it was a 
gift, and not obtained through study, and went into 
the honorable employment of teaching school. 

Tarrytown, 11th mo. 13, 1854. J.L. Mort. 


SOME THOUGHTS 


Presented to the mind of a Young Man whilst attend- 
tng a Silent Meeting held by the Society of Friends, 
(the first Meeting of that Society he had ever 
attended.) 


Where are your thoughts, ye hoary-healed men, 
And where are yours, ye sober matrons, say— 
Are they mow soaring to the throne of God, 

And drinking in, at inspiration’s fount, 

The principles of everlasting truth ? 

Is highest heaven, with all its glorious coasts, 
And golden streets, now opening to your view— 
And does that downcast eye and solemn look 
Bespeak a mind awed into silent dread 

By its near approach to Heaven’s high Majesty ? 
And are your anxious souls now feasting high 
On the bright visions of the Son of God— 

Does the rich fulness of a Saviour’s love 

Now swell your heaving breast with joys divine, 
So full as may be felt but uttered not ? 

If so—muse on, muse on, muse o ! 

For while in holy wonder rapt, you ardently muse, 
The sacred flame of f:rvent piety, 

Enkindled by «a spark fron Heaven’s eternal altar, 
Shall brighter and still brighter glow, 

Till all the enraptured soul, purged 

From the dross of sin, in love and holy adoration 
Bows humbly at the footstool of its God. 





TUE TEA THEY DRINK IN CHINA. 


Very likely you suppose that here in China 
we must always have the best oftea. It is not 
so. You tind good tea here as rarely as in 
America. I have drank better tea here than at 
home, but generally it seems to me that the tea 
we get to drink here is poorer. The mandarins 
aud the wealthy Chinese will always have nice 
tea, if it is to be had at all. The tea merchants 
also generally can command the nicest tea for 
use in their houses. The Chinese make the tea 
differently from what we do. They put a few 


‘leaves into acup, pour boiling water upon it, 
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and cover the cup witha lid. When it has stood 
about a minute, you can depress one edge of the 
lid withiu the cup, and begin to sip the tea. 
The lid keeps the leaves from coming out. After 
having emptied the cup, it is again filled with 
hot water—and should you empty it fifty times 
1 believe it would be as promptly filled. After 
this manner, from the same leaves, 1 have drank 
six or seven nice cups of tea. The Chinese never 
use milk or sugar, nothing but the hot water, 
and the extract from the leaves. They cannot 
understand how we can drink such a compound.— | 
Letter of a Boston Tea Merchant. 


BIOGRAPHY OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The reported discovery of the remains of this 
illustrious navigator—whatever doubts may be’ 
thrown upon the incredibility of the narrative 
—furnishes a suitable occasion for collecting the | 
scanty details of his biography, which have thus | 
far been communicated to the public. Sir John | 
Franklin was born in 1786, and would accord-| 
ingly have been 68 years of age had he} 
survived to the present time. THis native place | 
was Spilsby, a small town in Lincolnshire, in 
the vicinity of the North Sea. From his earliest 
years he betrayed a certain boldness of disposi- 
tion and love of adventure. His father endea- 
vored to cure him of his sea-faring propensities by 
permitting him to try the experiment of a voyage | 
to Lisbon in a trading vessel. But this only 
produced the opposite cffect. Ie was confirmed 
in his taste for the ocean, and would not be sat- 
isfied until be had procured the consent of his 
father to his entering the navy. He obtained a} 
midshipman’s warrant in his fourteenth year. | 
Ilis first service was in the frigate Polypheme, | 
where he was distinguished for his youthful 
courage and energy. He was in the battle cf 
Copenhagen in L8U1, and two years after ac- 
companied his relative, Capt. Flinders, on a 
voyage of discovery to the South Sea, during} 
which he was shipwrecked on the coast of New! 
Holland. At. subsequent period, he was in the 
Bellerophon at the battle of Trafalgar. In 1814 
he was a licutenantin the Bedford, which brought 
the allied monarchs to England. Ue was con- 
concerned in the attack on New Orleans, where 
he gained great credit by his bravery and skill. | 
In 1818 he commanded the brig Trent in the; 
Polar Expedition under Capt. Buchan, After | 


‘appointed as his companions. 


| lost vessels. 


/ well known. 


ELLIGENOER., 


-<_ i, 
the Indians, he returned to England in {8z2, 
Ile was promoted to the rank of a Post-Captain, 
and three years after undertook a second expedi- 
tion to the Polar Sea, visiting the coast between 
Mackenzie river and the Copper Mine River, 
By the middle of Aug. 1827, he had reached the 
seventieth degree of latitude, and the one hup- 
dred and fiftieth degree of longitude, but was 
compelled to return by the early setting in of ex. 
treme culd weather. In reeognition of his merits 
on this expedition he received the order of knight- 
hood from George the Fourth. In 1830 he com- 


'manded a ship of the line in the Mediterranean, 


and afterward was appointed Governor of Van 


| Diemen’s Land, from which post he was recalled 
in March, 1848. 


Returning to England in the 
spring of 1845 he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the fatal expedition in which his life 
has fallen a sacrifice. The two vessels, Erebus 


and Terror, in which the younger Ross had ae- 


complished his expedition to the South Pole, 
were selected for the voyage, and two distinguish- 
ed officers, Captains Crozicr and Fitjames, were 
The Expedition 
sailed on the 19th of May, 1845, arrived at the 
Whale Fish Islands on the tth of July, and was 
seen for the last time in Melville Bay on the 
26th of that month. It was not until after the 
return of Capt. Ross in 1849, who had been sent 
in search of the missing navigators, that general 
anxiety was felt for their safety. In 1850 an 
Expedition was fitted out by Lady Franklin, and 
another by the British Government, to seek the 
About the same time, our tewns- 
man, Mr. Henry Grinnell, dispatched the two 
ships Advance and Rescue for the same purpose. 


| The unsuccessful result of these expeditions is 


During the past year a large fleet 
was sent out by the British Government, to make 
renewed search for Sir John Franklin. Mr. 
Grinnell also dispatched the Advance, under the 
command of Dr. Kane, on a similar errand. But 
allin vain. Before the announcement of the 
recent intelligence no further hope was cherished 
that the lives of the brave explorers had been 
preserved. Their names were some time since 
stricken from the Admiralty list, and orders 
issued for the recall of the Expeditions.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


PLAYS. 
Archbishop Tillotson, on the subject of plays, 


Jie failure of the search for the North-West Pas- | says :—They are intolerable and not fit to be per- 
sage by Capt. Ross, he received the commission ; mitted in a civilized, much less a christian na- 
in 1819 to undertake an expedition by land| tion. They do most notoriously minister to vice 
from Hudson’s Bay to the mouth of the Copper} and infidelity. By their profaneness they are 
Mine River, in conjunction with Richardson and | apt to instil bad principles into the minds of 
Bach, to co-operate with Capt. Parry, who was | men, and to lessen that awe and reverence which 
to visit the region by water. On this expedition | all men ought to have of the Almighty and re 
he foilowed the coast as far as Cape Turnagain, | ligion ; and by their lewdness they teach vice, 
68° 30 north latitude, and after ineredible hard-| and are apt to infect the minds of men, and dis 
ships, having been once rescued from death by | pose them to lewd and dissolute practices. 
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DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE AND ART. from clay, in France, is a matter of much inter- 


There is a quarry of white sandstone near est in scientific circles. It is so inoxydizable, 
Elinbarg, upon which rests a thick bed of dark that it resists the action of air ina muzzle heated 
: Mn to a temperature equal to that required for the 
assay of gold. J.ead burns in the test and vitri- 
fies at the side of the aluminium, without the 
latter losing any of its properties. This metal 
conducts electricity eight times better than iron, 
as well and perhaps better than silver; it does 


slate, over which the hot trap must have once 

ploughed, and thereby was subjected to a sort of | 
natural distillation. This found its way into | 
the crevices of the white stone below where it is | 
now found. I[t is a light wafy substance, vary- | 


ing from the color of gamboge to that of dark : d 
7 Sigg ‘not alloy itself with mercury, and takes but a 
amber, melts at the same temperature as bees- | ' 


aie ea ; .;, | few traces from lead ; it gives with copper slight 
wax, which it equals in hardness, and burns with | z 
x ., | traces, very hard and very black, even when the 
a bright flame. Some of the shales of the crolite : e . . 
Wis, eke Se - »,:_ | copper enters for 25 per ceut. into the composi- 
are very rich in inflammable matter, and yield in | ,. 
a5 ‘ ' tion of the melange. 
the retort, oils, naphthas, and a wafy substance , ‘ 
known as paropine. Of this candles are made | A process has been discovered by which cor- 
equal to wax, and extensive works have been re- | dage of superior quality to that made from hemp 
cently erected in England and Scotland for! ™Y be manufactured from cotton. It is said 
; i g 
their manufacture. Tt is said that these snow- | t? be less affected than any other rope by ex- 
white candles ean be made of dark Irish turf, ; PoSUte to the weather, suffers less by abrasion, 
and works are in progress with this end in view. does s a ae is as strong, of — same sige, 
: : . weighs less, does not readily absorbmmoisture or 
Thermography is the name which designates a ose taaivomiiais alae J nana with it 
newly discovered method for transferring figures: ? ; ee 
Seer “2. natural oil, resists the action of moisture for a 
and tracings, ‘whether natural or artificial, to ‘ines tans anneal Son ie ot 
wood, calico and paper, directly from the objects | oie. pone. “an a — samme aaa aia 
themselves, provided these possess or are capable |. 4 3 Pk sae ‘4 ~t . rd h ‘Id lh 
of being converted into plane surfaces. This in-) ““ ee en ee 
cover itg surface and blacken it, it does not 
penetrate the body of the rope. 


vention is an offshoot of the mode employed in 
Birmingham and elsewhere for transferring raised 
patterns, such as lace to metal, by means of pres- 
sure—a process called nature-printing, and which 
consists in taking impressions in lead, a soft alloy, 
gutta-percha, or other suitable material, from | 5 , ‘ 
satel objects, a plower, feather, Xc., by pres- z at a te pemere than : 
sure, then obtainiug metallice leetro-plates from aa ~— + te y ake here — 
these impressions, and finally printing from these ee ee ee arrived far into the 
evening of existence, how blissful is the contem- 
plation of a virtuous and active life? No vicious 
propensities have been gratified ; no unhallowed 
deeds have been perpetrated ; but all behind is as 
beautiful to contemplate as a glowing landscape 
in the distance. Ilow beautifully has Blair ex- 
pressed the last days of the good man :— 


THE GOOD MAN. 


electro-cngraved plates in the ordinary way. 

Referring to the successful manufacture of gas 
from wood, the Providence Journal says that one | 
other improvement isdemanded in the produetion 
and consumption of gas, namely, that it be measured 
by its illumiuating power, and notby the number 
of fect. From the same amount of coal the illu- 
minating power may be condensed into one thou- _ Surethelastend = 
sand fuet of gas, or may be stretched through| Of the good man is peace. How calm his exit! 
two thousand. If atmosphe rie air gets into the | on = net mere quay sate gene 

7 . ; = Nor weary worn out winds expire so soft. 
Pipes, as is sometimes the ease, it all passes | 1 


Behold him in the eventide of life! 
through the metre at the regular price. A life well spent! whose early care it was 


The French crystal palace covers—the ground | His riper years should not upbraid his green ; 
floor—27,068 square yards; the surface of the | Ep eapeteneis Sagneny Se Senne een 


; ; : = Yet like the sun seems larger at his setting. 
gallery of the cireumference counts 18,072— | : . 


total 45,140 yards. The large room numbers| If you wish that such an end may be yours, 
216 windows ; the pavilions 192; on the ground | live an upright and virtuous life, and you may 
floor there are 388 columns jn cast-iron, and, | depend upon joy and triumph at last, even though 
816 on the second floor; the central nave has a | the world know you not—even though bitter foes 
length of 192 yards, with a breadth of 48, and | proclaim you a monster. The good man dies in 





its height at the entablature is 18 yards. The! peace. Lis thoughts are not filled with dread, 


building has consumed 822,000 square yards of 
cut stone, without counting the filling stone and 
the mortar—4500 tons of castings, 3600 tons of 
iron, and 33,000 square yards of unpolished glass. 
The recent discovery of extracting aluminium 





when he contemplates his end, but his heart is 
full of peace. He looks beyond the bounds of 
existence, and feels there is in reservation for 
him joys which the heart of man cannot con- 
ceive. 
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“ALLIS FOR THE BEST.” 

Dr. Johnson used to say that a habit of look- 
ing at the best side of any event is better than‘a 
thousand pounds a year. 

Bishop Hall quaintly remarks “ for every bad 
there might be a worse, and when a man breaks 
his leg, let him be thankful that it was. not his 
neck.” ' 

When Fenefon’s library was on fire, “God be 
praised,” he exclaimed, “that it was not the 
dwelling of some poor man.” 

This is the true spirit of submission—one of 
the most beautiful traits that cin possess the hu- 
wan heart. Resolve to see this world on its 
sunny side, and you have almost won the battle 
of life at the onset. 


Though Religion stands not simply in clothes, 
yet true Religion stands in that which bounds 
am@*’Sets limits to clothing as well as other 

. things. —Spphia Hume. 


¥ 


we 
T found fio narrowness respecting sects and 


opinions, but, believed that sincere, upright-| 


hearted people, in every Society, who truly 
loved God, were accepted of him.—J. Woolman. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 
Fiour anp Meau.—-The Flour market is rather 
firmer, with but lite doing. Shipping brauds are 
held at $8 50a 5875, but no sales ave repevied. 
Sales for home cunsuinption are lim:ted within the 
rauge of $8 75 for good brands, and ex'ra from $9 
10 $9 50, Rye Flour is scarce, at about $7 per bbl, 
Nales of Pennsylvania meal at $4 06 per bbl. 
Grain.—Recvipts of Wheat are light. . Sales of 
fair to prime red at $1 90 a $1 95, and prime white 
at $198 a$200. Rye isin demand at $b 22 for 
Southern, and $l 23 for Pennsylvania, Corn is 
is steady; sales of new yellow at 84 a 85c, and 
prime of] at 87 a 88e. Oats are in good demand ; 


gales of prime Delaware at 51a 52c¢. 
U, vouna ms HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 

4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Lustitution is 
pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J., on the turnpike leading trom Woods- 
town, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red Bank ; 
ove mile from the former, and eighteen from the latter 
place. 

The branches taught in this Institution are Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Terres- 
trial and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps 
and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geoutry, Mensuration, Surveying, lheoretically and 
Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Occulta- 
tions, Transits, &c.: Also, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
miztry and Physiolozy. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 13th of 
Eleventh month, and continue in session twenty weeks. 

Teens or Apmission.—Sixty Dollars per Term. 


OS LT ATT 


No extra charges, «xcept for the use of Mathematical | 


Books and Instruments. 
A line of Stazes pass the door to and from Philada. 
Address al] letters, 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., 


sth mo. 30—2m. Salem Co., N. J. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, situated on the Bordentown and Crosswicks 
Road, about three-quarters of a mile from Crosswicks, 
The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the 20th of Eleventh month, 1854. 

‘Texms.— Seventy dollars per session of twenty 
weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, fuel 
and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., except 
mathematical books and instruments. One-balf pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term, 

No extra charges, except for articles furnished at 
the request of parents or guardians. 

For further particulars enquire of the Principal, 

10th mo. 21, 1554. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


ete BOARDING SCROOL FOR 
i YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. ——Bensamin B. 
Liretncotrt, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
an elementary, practical,liberal, and thorongh English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the r end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road jeading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
| Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 

desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
| and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
| a knowledge of these Sciences. 
The school year consists of forty weeks, commene- 
iny on the first uf the tenth month (October.) 
For board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
| and the other half at the middle of theterm. Twenty 
| Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
; which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Zach person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 
Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 

Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
/ atfention. 
| Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
| ately to the door. 
| For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 

BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 16.—1S54. 


are i cceaeeeaneneiin 


\V ANTED,—A Female Teacher to take charge of 
a Friends’ School, situated within the limits of 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting (in Caroline County, 
| Md.) ‘Toa qualified Friend engaging in this concern 
| a field of usefulness is opened. A moderate compen- 
sation will be paid by the committee, which may be 
considerably increased by pay scholars. The School 
is ina neighborhood of Friends, of whom board can 
be had on reasonable terms. . 
Apply to HUNN JENKINS, Camden, Del., 
or WM. W. MOORE, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 


ty) A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
'¥, MERCHANTS, Broad abuve Green St., have 
| constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
lumber. Reep A. Wiuriams, 
Josern J. Witiiams, 
Frankiin SuOeMAKeR- 


j 


| 


11th mo. 16—6m. 
\ 
| 





